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red bricks showed signs of decay. But the idols
themselves were brightly and newly painted, and
he knew the day would come when the temple it-
self would again be put in order and made to do
honor to the town. All respectable villages had
to have a temple, just as every reputable town of
the West had to have its church.

He knew that there was no one to profit from
the temple except the old gate-keeper who, at any
hour of the day or night, would always open, glad
to get the well-deserved pittance of a few cash that
the worshiper would pay for the joss-paper and
incense. There was no priest, no ritual; it was a
salvation-free proposition for anyone who wanted
to enjoy the blessings of the three idols.

Ah, there was the trouble, in bringing about a
reform against superstition! The Chinese cus-
toms were all founded upon convenience, and it
was so convenient and inexpensive to have these
town idols, which one could worship or not as he
wished, without any substantial expense. It was
a free-for-all expression of good will toward the
spirits, and even the foreigner (if there had been
any) could worship these gods free of charge. It
was a sort of spiritual town pump at which all
might draw without let or hindrance according to
need.

As a child, he had seen the Northern Emperor
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